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PROGRESS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 

The eighth conference on Medical Education and Public Health of 
the American Medical Association was held in Chicago on February 26 
and 27, and an account of part of the proceedings will be found in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association for March 2 and 9. 

This conference is of special interest to certain groups of workers 
in the nursing field because of the subjects which were discussed, the 
Modern Medical School, and the Hospital Interne. The preliminary 
requirements for entrance to the medical school were given much con- 
sideration, and the recommendation of the chairman was that the main 
requirements for a medical degree in this country should be, in addition 
to their preliminary and secondary education, one or two years devoted 
to higher physics, chemistry, and biology; four years of medical study; 
and a year's internship in a good hospital. 

Licensing boards are advised to be more exacting in requiring proper 
evidence of preliminary preparation and to be especially wary in the 
acceptance of "equivalent" certificates. The need is urged of a thorough 
reorganization of medical education in this country to be made by 
medical men who are most familiar with the facts and needs of the 
situation. Much stress is laid upon the necessity of closer affiliation 
between medical colleges, universities, and hospitals, and the need of 
securing better paid instructors in medical schools, who shall be given 
reasonable salaries and possibly pensions, — also the need of state 
appropriations to aid in meeting the expenses of the licensing boards 
so that they shall not depend entirely upon the fees of applicants, which 
are being proven to be inadequate. 
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Another matter taken up at this meeting, the report of which is 
most interesting, is the relation of the medical schools to the intern or 
hospital year. It was shown that the University of Michigan is leading 
the way in systematizing the work of the distribution of internes in 
hospitals, and the plan discussed was that this matter should be taken 
up by a national committee, that both hospitals and medical schools 
should be classified, that appointment should be made from the medical 
school, that it should be the business of the school to see that the hospital 
fulfils its contract and does not cheat the student by using him for its 
own advantage and that, on the other hand, the student is faithful in 
the discharge of his duties, and that frequent reports be received from 
both the student and the hospital. This hospital year is to be con- 
sidered a fifth year in the medical course and the diploma is to be with- 
held until it has been satisfactorily completed. 

This whole plan is intensely interesting to those of our readers 
holding hospital positions as it will tend to so regulate and control the 
conduct of the internes as to add greatly to the preservation of order 
in the hospital. 

At the end of the discussion the following resolution was adopted: 
" It is the consensus of opinion of this body that a fifth year of hospitaj 
instruction is desirable as a requirement for the completion of the 
medical course, and in order to lay the foundation for the adoption of 
such a course in the fifth year, the Council on Medical Education is 
requested to inaugurate an inspection of the hospitals of the country as 
to their facilities for giving instruction to internes and to publish the 
data thus obtained as it now does of the medical schools." 

PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

New York. — It has been some time since we have had occasion to 
comment on the New York Nurse Practice Act, but the work of the 
administration of the law has been going steadily on. 

With January, 1906, the requirement for one year in the high school, 
or its equivalent, was made mandatory. Until the early fall of 1910 
this equivalent was interpreted with a very broad margin by the super- 
intendents of training schools, and no very strong opposition to it 
developed. It was found, however, that there were a few schools that 
were apparently making little effort to improve their facilities for 
training or to exercise a wise judgment in the interpretation of the term 
equivalent. For a little less than five years this lax method of judging 
applicants on the part of a certain group of schools was allowed by the 
Education Department. In the fall of 1910 the requirement was made 
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that all training schools for nurses should comply with the conditions 
made for other educational institutions registered in New York State 
in submitting the applications of entering students to the Department 
at Albany. The requirements for admission to the various schools are 
found in what is known as Handbook No. 3 on "Examinations," of 
September, 1911, which shows that dental, law, medical, public 
accountant and veterinary students must have the equivalent of a full 
high school course, while students in pharmacy and nursing must have 
the equivalent of one year in the high school. All of these schools are 
required to submit the evidence of such preparation in their applicants 
to the Education Department. 

One would naturally expect that unwillingness to comply with this 
request would have come from the smaller schools, struggling with pov- 
erty, isolation, lack of facilities, etc., but, strange as it may seem, such 
opposition has come from the greatest nursing centre in the world, — 
New York City — and from that splendid group of hospitals that were 
supposed to maintain in their training schools even higher standards 
than those the Education Department had thought it wise to make 
mandatory. This unwillingness on the part of the men superintendents 
of these large hospitals to recognize the fact that their training schools are 
being classed as educational institutions by the state was given definite 
expression at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Hospital 
Conference of the City of New York, held on January 12, to consider 
the nursing situation in the hospitals of Greater New York, at which 
time the president was authorized to appoint a special committee to act 
with him "to secure (a) such modification of the Nurse Practice Act or 
of the regulations adopted by the Education Department under the said 
Act, or (b) such interpretation by the Education Department of the exist- 
ing regulations, as shall render it possible for the hospitals of the city 
to continue the training of nurses in sufficient numbers to meet the 
public demand for trained nursing service." 

This Committee composed of C. Irving Fisher, Chairman, Super- 
intendent, The Presbyterian Hospital; Frederic Brush, Superintendent, 
The N. Y. Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital; George F. 
Clover, Superintendent, St. Luke's Hospital; Charles B. Grimshaw, 
Superintendent, Eoosevelt Hospital; Thomas Howell, Superintendent, 
The New York Hospital; A. S. Kavanagh, Superintendent, The Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Hospital; George O'Hanlon, General Medical Super- 
intendent, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals; S. S. Goldwater, Secretary, 
Superintendent, The Mt. Sinai Hospital, held a meeting at the Presby- 
terian Hospital on the following day, February 13, and adopted the 
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following resolutions which, in the form of a letter embodying the 
quotation given above, have been sent broadcast over the state, to var- 
ious publications, etc. 

"Whereas., The strict enforcement at this time of the existing regu- 
lations of the State Education Department governing the admission of 
probationers to registered training schools for nurses is impracticable; 
and 

" Whereas, The restriction of the admission of probationers is work- 
ing a hardship on hospitals which are conducting properly equipped and 
ethically administered training schools; and 

" Whereas, The said restriction creates a dearth of pupils and 
hence of New York State graduates, and therefore tends to attract to New 
York State large numbers of undesirable nurses, who are the poorly 
trained graduates of inferior schools; therefore be it 

"Resolved, That we urge upon the Education Department of the 
State of New York the adoption of such amendments to the existing 
regulations as will give to the authorities of properly organized registered 
training schools a freer hand in the selection of probationers." 

The copy of this letter sent to this office was received only in time 
for the briefest mention as a "filler" in the March Journal, as the final 
proof was being returned. Dr. Goldwater, secretary to this committee, 
has taken exception to our statement in that brief paragraph that the 
Hospital Conference "is an organization of the men who are the super- 
intendents of the large hospitals in that city, among whom are clergy- 
men, physicians aaid laymen." He states that "the Hospital Conference 
is not an organization of men exclusively, nor is it formed of super- 
intendents solely, nor does it represent the large hospitals of New 
York City merely." He states further that the Conference "as described 
in its constitution, was formed 'for the purpose of promoting economy 
and efficiency in hospital management.' " 

Our only means of judging who were represented in this conference 
was from the letter heading which gives only the names of men, hos- 
pital superintendents; we had no means of knowing that women and 
members of boards are included, and a promised list of the members 
has as yet not reached us. If we are inaccurate again it is not intentional. 

When the bill for state registration was before the legislature, it 
will be remembered that very wide publicity was given to this move- 
ment. Many women's clubs and medical organizations endorsed it, and 
the State Medical Association not only gave it its support, but paid the 
expenses of the chairman of its legislative committee to Albany to 
assist the nurses in carrying this measure successfully through the 
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legislature. Boards of managers of this same group of hospitals in New 
York City, as well as in other parts of the state, gave their support to 
the measure actively, or by their silence. Such active opposition as 
arose was principally from Albany and Buffalo. Medical men giving 
their support, and men and women on boards of managers were cer- 
tainly more broadly experienced in the results of such legislation than 
the nurses who were leading the movement and must have known that 
when the fixing of the standards was placed in the hands of the Begents, 
it would lead to changes of methods and conditions in their schools. 
For this reason we find it hard to believe that the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Hospital Conference represents the official action 
of the trustees or the boards of managers of these hospitals. 

There is a misrepresentation of facts implied in these resolutions. 
In the first one, the inference may be drawn that the people of the city 
of New York are suffering for trained nursing service. As a matter 
of fact, there has never been a time in the history of nursing when the 
supply has been so in excess of the demand as during the past season. 
We speak from actual knowledge that nurses in New York City in 
large numbers have been without occupation for months together. Con- 
sequently we may assume that it is not primarily in the interest of the 
public that this protest is made, but for the economic advantage of cheap 
service to the hospital. 

The demand for post-graduate work for nurses dates much further 
back than the movement for state registration. Such facilities had long 
been established for every other branch of professional education. With 
the great increase in the number of hospitals over the country, with 
and without standards, which is the chief reason for the shortage of 
probationers, the women superintendents of training schools in some 
of the large hospitals of the country, saw the opportunity to meet this 
demand and at the same time obtain part of the service for their hos- 
pitals by establishing such facilities rather than lower the standards 
for admission and aceept a less well educated class of applicants. 

The agitation for state registration over the country, with laws now 
in operation in thirty states, has so impressed thousands of women with 
their lack of proper preparation for their work that they have been 
willing to enter these great hospitals and do the hard practical nursing 
drudgery in order to round out the education which they had failed to 
receive in the hospitals in which they were trained. To what extent 
this post-graduate work is more expensive to the hospital than the regu- 
lar pupil nursing we are unable to say. It does necessitate a great many 
more changes in the personnel of the nursing staff, as such post-graduate 
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courses are usually from three to six months in length. This of course 
gives rise to complications in the management of the school, but we 
have not heard one protest from the women at the heads of the schools 
who are directly responsible for the administration of the nursing 
service. 

In the second clause of the second group of resolutions the state- 
ment is made that the restrictions of the Education Department are 
working a hardship on the "ethically administered" training schools. 
Can a school be ethical when its first consideration is commercial? As 
a matter of fact we know that the whole truth is not stated in these 
resolutions, that the real objection underlying this protest is the re- 
quirement of the Education Department that the preliminary qualifi- 
cations for admission to registered schools be sent to Albany before the 
pupil can be accepted, and that when the evidence of one year in the 
high school is not properly defined, the equivalent shall be judged by 
the Department and not by the training school. As we have stated 
before, this same condition is imposed upon every other kind of profes- 
sional school in the state. 

We are assured on good authority that many of those hospitals that 
are loudest in the outcry that they are unable to secure a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils to do their work are using these same pupils for the 
specialing of private patients and as a means of revenue to the hos- 
pital. While a certain amount of specialing has its value in the training 
of a nurse, — in an ethical school this revenue should not be a first 
consideration but rather the standard of education in the woman being 
trained. Special service for private patients can be supplied, and in 
ethical schools is supplied, by graduate nurses from the outside. 

We know, also, that in many of the schools where it is difficult to 
secure a sufficient number of pupils there would be enough nurses to 
care for the patients if more maids were employed for the drudgery and 
if graduates were placed, instead of pupils, as head nurses and heads 
of departments, but when such schools are advised to increase their 
service in this way, their reply is, invariably, " But maids are more 
expensive and harder to obtain." Such maids now demand $5 and $7 
a week and living expenses, and can leave when they choose, while the 
services of a pupil nurse may be obtained for either no money compen- 
sation, or for the very modest allowance of $6 or $8 a month, and she 
is under a contract to stay three years. 

We might occupy any number of pages with arguments of this kind, 
which are the common knowledge of the women who have directed the 
nursing work in our large hospitals for a life time, who have been 
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largely instrumental in the splendid development of the whole hospital 
system of the country, who have been great factors in the success of 
the very gentlemen who are now endeavoring to tear down the standards 
of education which they have labored so hard to maintain. We waive 
the question of the lack of courtesy of these gentlemen in taking such 
action without the co-operation or knowledge of these women. But our 
space is limited, and arguments in refutation of the action of the New 
York Hospital Conference are futile. The important thing to be con- 
sidered is what measures can be adopted without materially lowering 
the meagre standard of one year or its equivalent that will satisfy the 
opposition. 

While the law reads that the standards shall be fixed by the 
Eegents, — back of them stand the Board of Examiners, the Kegents' 
Council, the Nurse Inspector, and the State Association, and so far as 
we know it has never been the policy of the Eegents or of the Education 
Department to make arbitrary requirements that have not first been 
approved by these. The medical profession has representation on the 
Board of Eegents in Dr. VandeVeer, and on the Eegents' Council in 
Dr. William L. Eussell. 

Have the members of the Hospital Conference the right to assume 
that the best interest of the public is to be served by the lowering of 
standards in order that more material may be obtained for their 
hospitals ? 

The hospitals leading this retrograde movement are spending mil- 
lions of dollars in conspicuous buildings with costly equipment of 
marble, tiling, nickel, and glass, with every modem device in the 
operating room. Economy seems only to be practiced in what we might 
call the human element of the service. In those hospitals that 
are dominated by politics one may not be surprised at this, but 
in those hospitals that are under the auspices of the churches, whether 
Protestant, Jewish, or Catholic, we have a right to look for more 
careful provision for the comfort and safety of the patients, which 
is obtained by the personal service of the institution rather than its 
equipment. We do not need to call attention to the well-known fact 
that in crude surroundings people recover from desperate illness if 
the medical and nursing service are of a highly intelligent order. 

Such an attitude as has been assumed by these gentlemen will 
surely turn away from their hospitals and from the whole nursing field 
the better educated and desirable applicants. 

A study of the whole question of nursing education by a disinter- 
ested educational body is needed for the proper adjustment between the 
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training school and the hospital. The committee appointed by the 
Superintendents' Society is now working upon this problem of securing 
such an investigation. We should welcome it. Hasten the day when 
the work of this committee may produce definite results. 

We know that as we close our pages the League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, which is composed of women at the heads of training schools of 
the hospitals of New York City, are in serious conference over this 
matter and that they are hoping to bring about some compromising 
measure less disastrous than that demanded by the Hospital Conference. 

Of one thing we are sure that nurses should stand together, shoulder 
to shoulder, for the upholding of their standards of education. While 
conditions in New York City may be discouraging, they need not affect 
other sections of the state or of the country, and while compromising 
measures may be necessary in order to meet the immediate situation, 
they may be only temporary and should not be taken as a guide or 
model. We are sure, also, that the action taken by the Hospital Con- 
ference in New York will not receive the universal approval of medical 
men or of hospital authorities in other places. 

MISS DELANO RESIGNS FROM THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 

Jane A. Delano, B.N., has resigned from the superintendency of 
the Army Nurse Corps to devote her entire time to gratuitous work for 
the Eed Cross. During her period of office some improvements in the 
service which had been agitated by her predecessor were brought to 
successful completion, and others instituted which have added greatly 
to the dignity of the service and to the comfort under which the nurses 
work and live, the most important of which may be found enumerated in 
the outline of the recent work of the Nurse Corps given in the March 
Journal. Miss Delano has made the improvement of the personnel of 
the Corps her first object and has taken pains to instruct each appli- 
cant entering the Corps in the duties and responsibilities of the army 
service. 

The value of having at the head of the Corps a person who is a 
leader in organization life has been so demonstrated by Miss Delano's 
service that in appointing her successor the Surgeon General has felt 
that it was necessary at this time to select a woman equally well-known 
to the nurses of the country, and has selected Isabel Mclsaac, R.N., of 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, who needs no introduction to the readers 
of this magazine or to the nurses of the country. Her experience in 
hospital executive work and her personal touch with hundreds of nurses 
through her extensive travels as inter-state secretary of the American 
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Nurses' Association have made her the best known woman available 
in the nursing ranks to carry forward the work of this most important 
department of the medical service of the nation. Her appointment will 
be a welcome one to all who know her ability and worth. 

There will be some disappointment among the army nurses that 
one of their own number has not been chosen for this position, and it 
is a matter of official record that the recommendation for promotion 
from the ranks was made to the proper authorities but was not favor- 
ably considered, for the reason stated above. 

One thing for which Miss Delano has made great effort but has 
failed to bring about is promotion with rank for nurses in the service. 
Perhaps under her leadership the nurses of the country may be able 
to bring about this development which we have all felt, from the first 
establishment of the Corps, was so necessary for the proper recognition 
of the women in the service. 

Miss Delano has found the double service of the army and the Red 
Cross so arduous that, not being dependent on the salary, she has chosen 
to relinquish the army position that she may do voluntary work for the 
Red Cross on exactly the same basis as do the women on the state and 
local committees. 

CHANGES IN FORM 

We are changing, in this issue, the form of the official directory and 
also of the Journal's announcement page to comply with the readjust- 
ments brought about by the taking over of the Journal by the American 
Nurses' Association. 

As Journal space becomes of increasing value we can no longer give 
space for more than two officers of each state association and examining 
board in the official directory, so that with this change some of the old 
names are dropped from the list. It is hoped that officers of associa- 
tions will take pains to keep the Journal informed when there are 
changes to be made in these pages, so that they may be kept up to date 
and of use to the many who depend upon them for correct information. 

PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 

Nurses who wish to brush up their knowledge of parliamentary law 
before the June meetings are reminded that the authority adopted by 
the American Nurses' Association is "Parliamentary Usage for Women's 
Clubs," which may be obtained through the Journal book department 
or directly from the author, Mrs. Emma A. Pox, 430 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. It costs 65 cents, post paid. 



